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An increasingly major issue in curriculum literature dil^fng recent ^ . 
years has been the development and implementation of so-called "alternative" 
forms of curricula. The rise of this issue probably rfepre^sents a healthy 
tendency within the literature and within curriculum', 
practice, particularly to the extent that prevailing theory and practice 
haye been based on a relatively narrow set of assumpj^ions and- norms. 
Nonetheless, our selective review of the" existing literature dealing with 
alternative curricula and our observations of schools and of ctrrriculum 
projects ostfensi^^ly in^pleiTientq ng such alternatives have convinced us that 
serious shortconings exUt within current efforts to [nake sense of, and to 
operational ize alternative curricula. The purpose of this study, therefore, / 
is to urge the establishnJ^^t on a sound basis of authentic curricular alter^ 
native?, by; (1) identifying th^ jDrincipal shortcomings in current curryfulum 
literature and practice, (2) eocplicating t/ie primary theroretical and^ {Practical 
considerations involved in sound and authentic curricular alternatives, and 
(3) ^e'^lucidafeing these considerations in terp^^ an Existing model of curri<:ular 
alternatives. , ^ . 

- *The\current literature on alternatives in ed^ucation is voluminous and 

' ' \ ' * ^ ^ • \ ■ - * ^ ^ 

diverse. It ^ppeafs in a wi<Je variety of sources and\ranps from broad issues 

on alternatives that have little or nothing to do v/ith curricula to specific 

proposals, for the implementation of ^igmerous fornis^ and/ki^nds- IT^ curricula. 

By ferr the most conmon kind of alternative curriculum currently being espoused 

is some variation'of "open" education. \This 1 iteratureSyaries greatly in • 

quality., , ^ • "^^\ 

At its worst it is little more than hortatory.. For instance, advocates 

of open education and whatever forms of alternative curricula it might imply 



often seem to assume that open. education is automatically better than other 
kinds'of education. This assumption is usually based on the notion that. open 
education is more humane than whatever has gone before it and is therefore 

( 

better for all students. Whatever truth there might be in such beliefs, if 
is clear, nontheless, that not- everyone understands open education in the same' 
way. Nor is there consensus about what particular alternative forms of 
curricula follow from what particular articles of belief about open education 
Without such consensus, the insights contained in the best of the literature on 
curricula' alternatives are ncJTeasy to discern amid the general clamor. 
In most projects involving alternative curVicyla that we have observed, in 
practice the burden thus falls on the teacher for bridging the gap between 
slogans and operational specifics. While^some teachers use this burden as 
^a stimulus to thought and an opportunity tfi^ercise professional-^4altiat.i ve 
in making decisions, others floundeV. ^C^ one>«L teachers may embrace the ^ 
bel^'efs and rhetoric of open education ^nd, yet maintain antithetital 5urricular 
practices. On the other hand, teachers rt|^' adopt open forms~o?aj>tanfr^ 
alternatives ;but with little or no insight Into why these might be used. 

We think, therefore, that in general terms there are four major 
shortcomings/in current ^ffo«ts to Vromote alternative curricula^ although not 
every author, curriculum developer, or teacher is guilty of any one or all of 
these.^.The first of these shortcomings is the failure to link proposals for 
alternative- curricula with thought about educational purposes. For instance, 
al|;ernatives are often negatively based; that is, they are reactions to a ' , 
prevailing curriculum but are not rooted in careful, consideration of what 
schooling should be for.. ^Often some very reasonable operational specifics are- 
offered, :but without^a carefully considered view of epistemology, of human 
nature, of ^J)?g role of schooling wi th ijji,&oe4ttyroro7 the broad range of^human 
purposes education serves. 



The second of these shortcomings is\the failure adequately to differentiate 
alternatives. Curricula which on the surface appear t^ be very different may 
in actuality be very similar; those which appear to be similar may in actuality 
be" different. When curricula are not adequately differentiated, not only can much 
confusion about programs ensue but comparative research may be conducted on a 
faulj:y basis (Charters and Jones, 1973), and research findings maybe misleadina. 

The third of these shortcomings is the failure to offer more than one 
rea^ alternative to a prevailing curriculum. Clearly, currictJiar alternatives \ 
can be 'differentiated with more specif icity. than "open" or "closed", than 
"humane" or "inhumane", th^ "child-centef^d" or "subject-centered". When 
participants in projects employing alternative curricula have only two options, 
thB range of effective choice whic^h mlght^bfi^pen to them is considerably 
diminished. 

the fourth of these shortc'bniings is t*^e failure to provide means by 
which alternatives may be tnade available for both students and teacher^. * 

While some cognizance has been taken of the idea that students differ great/ly 

t 

in their desires and needs for structured envirx)nments and specified outcorties, 

> ' ^ . * , ) 

almost *no attention has been paid tcr the same probl-em for teachers. How ^ 

; 

well prepared professionally are they for curricuUr alternatives? To what 
extent does^ participation in'different alternatives require differences in 
beliefs and value systems? Such questioTis, especially for teachers, havef not^ 
been ^^quately discussed in the literature. 

-H^^ -A number of , unfortunate consequences arise from thefse shortcomingi. 
The establishment of single, negatively based alternatives without adequate 
cojTSKleration of basic issues includes the /implicit denial that curricula 
exist along a continuum (hence, a denial/of that upon which they can be j 
differentiated). This denial often Wads in turn'to the erroneous and; 
misleading classification of curricu/ar forks and practices and thereby 



r 



r 



creates the strong tendency for aVI_ practices (including "alternatives*' J < 
to revert back to prevailing curricular norms. This tendency seems parti- 
cularly pronounced when the prevailing curriculum is based on the technological 
assumptions implicit in the Tyler rationale. Additionally, since this kind 
of piecemeal eissembly of curricular alternatives is seldom based on a real 
questioning of prevailing educational purposes, it seldom leads to the 
development of vision about educational purposes.^ Curriculum -pol icy , therefore, 
tends to remain piecemeal, and consequently, "nev/" curricular alternatives 
are displaced by ever newer, more fashionable al^nrfatives, regardless of 
Whether new curricula can be differentiated, frori# old. Increasing credibility 
is thus lent to the oft-repeated charge that educators are faddists. 

On a more prosaic level, few schools seem touched in any fundamental 
way. F^K instance, an alternative school or curriculum may supposedly be i 
based on som^ form of "if^dividualized" instruction: In fact, very few 
teachers or administratorship any )ynerican schools of todciy would be willing 
to admit that they do not iVidividualize the programs of their students. 
However^ the practical 'outcomes of individualizaTTofkJs often reflected 
only in the speed of students. moving through ijisti tutionaliy^S€Llected 
objectives and materials. Or, students with reading problems are hurril 
through some sort of "mush" which does not adequately respond to either the 
needs of the subject, or. thfr-iieeds of students, to use their minds. The. form 
of this iristructicTR is often similar for all students who are literate: 
preview assigned materials, pre-test, read materials, post-test, individual 
help, re-test. Large group instruction, group activities, and group projects 



We are not suggesting that Joseph Schwab's now^^fa^pwus notion pf "the 
practical" (with its espousal of "piecemeal ".^^ajpirffrTgeiTient of curricular 
elements) is faulty.. We d^e suggesting tha.|^,j^;^et/"the practical" has • 
not been adequately and intelligently incorpDratetf^/ito the alternative 
curricula movement. \ • 

6 ' . ' 
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are not "good", while for some kinds of learnings, at some tiines, for -some 
students, they may represent "alternative" curricular forms which provide, 
the most desirable kinds of experiences. On the other hand, the kind of ' 
individualized curriculum we have just described hardly seems a significant 
departure "from what schools have always done and therefore seems an alternative 
in attenuated form only. ' 

^ The oppn education movement itself seems to have created and may 
already be on the wane. It, like so many innovations before fit, has not 
^ solved the problems .it was supposed -to solve apd probably has not brought ~ 
many curricular alternatives to many schools, j It may have created more 



heada^es (litprally, in some very "open" environments) than it has alleviated. 
*Jtet, if open education embodies some kind of basic curriculum ty'pe that ^ 
exists along a continuum, then it must be considered as valuable for some' . 
but not*a^. teachers, for some but. not all students, for some but not all 
of the. time. This consideration means that any curricular alternative" 
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should be considered valuable only in terms of the specific use to which 
it is put consistent with the specific purpose for which it is meant. For 
instance, in reconsidering individualized instruction, "^ne must not consider- 
speed to be the only dimension on which individual students can be treated 
differently. One must also consider larger questions about-what individual > 
students might be Tike both in. school and long after their years of formal - \ 
schooling are behind them. * » 

What we are suggesting is that the, greatest overall . failure of the 

current movement to promote open schools am^ alternative curricula (as ^ 

reflected in the specific shortcomings we hav^ noted) is the failure to 
provide individual students with a broad range of clearl>t-4Tfferentiatgd 
curricular alternatives which -may be freejy chosen according to individual • 
purpos^^ This is not to say t)iat all alternatives and all purposes are 



equally valuable; therefore, this is not to diminish the educator's crucial 
role in clarifying both alternatives and purposestind in offering guidance 
in making choices. Nor is this to say tliat alternative cunricula can exist 
only in alternative schools. In fact we suggest that the best education 
tends to take place when alternative forms of curricula exist side-by-si-de 
within the same school, and even within the same classroom. Permitting 
this kind of diversity within one district i5 difficult enough for school 
administrators, yet v/e are advocating a further and more difficult step, that 
such diversity be encourar^ed, even demanded/wi thin each school and classroom. 
Obviously, we welcome the kind , of' heal thy diversity and, pluralism that many 
educators now recommend and tbe educational, social, and oolitical bei^afits ^_ 
thajt such diversity and plur^alism may bring, but we think that efforts- which 
promote them in attenuated form represent something less than total health. 

In effect, then, in this paper we are urging educators to adopt a 
comprehensive view of the nature of edQcational purposes and their rela- 
tionship to curricular alternatives, to develop a theoretical and practical 
basis for differentiating alternatives, to provide each student with a range 
of clearly differentiated alternatives, and to develop a rational e:.f or how 
students and teac^^^s may freely choose alternatives. While this paper 
focuses on the second of these four tasks, it touches on each of* the other 

^ \ . ' - • 

three. ■ 

1 

Lfet us now illustrate some erf the foregoing points and perhaps a few 
others by briefly and selectively reviewing some of the better literature on 
alternative curricula and open education. 
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Literature or> Alternatives 

Much of the literature is concerned with sompwirat deneral description 
of basic but global characteristics of alternative curricula or open 
education. As such, this literature is meant primarily to familiarize 
readers with the parameter's of these alternatives to traditional or 
conventional forms of schooling; For TnstancFr^JaTberg and Th6^^ (1972) 
analyze the literature on open education and idenjLffy eight "themes" which 
emerge: provisioning of materials, humaneness, diagnosi's^^ instruction, . . 
evaluation, professional .growth, self-^^pe^ 0#- teachers, and > 

assumptions about children and the process '^f learning. This stu^ cleaV^y 
provides some valiiable focal points^ for discerning ^ternatives in education 
but cjoes npt deal is/ith alternative curricula oer^e, Glatthorn (1975) 
d^cribes a^wide variety of curricular patterns vihich exist' in alternative 
schools, e.g., unstructured learning, open clas^\>ooms, ski-lls exchange 
curricula, core, mini-courses, etc. While description of various patterns 
of curricular organization is valuable in its 'own ri^ht, Glatthorn does not 
suggest whether certain patterns themselves , or their i% in alternatiye 
schools, or something else defines alternative ^curricula. Goodlad et al . 

(1975) provide a comprehensive vilw of the general movement toward alternajives 

■"it.. \ * 

in education, rooting the movement in some/ historical perspective, in a 

descriT)tion of ffie cITrrent cultural milieu, and in prediction about the 

future. \ The greatest , strength of this book 'perhaps\ iS that it seriously 



\ 



questior|s prevaiV^^iqeducational purposes. However, -it^ does 
specifically on alterr^tive curricula , nor explicate a model 



not focus 



al though 



Goodlad*s own four-part "typology of educational alternatives'^ of "common 

ends and common means," "common ends and alternative means!" "alternative 

ends and alternative means," and "self-selected, open ends and means, 

# 
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including the freedom of not deliberately choosing"*(V 13) is, as we shall 
note^jelow, similar to how v/e would di fferentiate "gilt/ernative curricula. 

A second concern which dominates mich of the liXeiature is with the 
effects of open education. Contrary to the results' -of a number of studies 
which find advantages far open education in tems^of affect, Wriqht (1975) 
reports traditional education as promoting both higher achievement and 

• lower anxiety among elementary students. .While these results are 

^ ^ intereUing, particularly since they raise questions ?bout the demands 

"openness" nlay make on sUidents, the study does not-attempt to provide a 

welT articulated model of open, education nor df alternati\/e curj^^cular 
■form5., ^Zp^tein and ^cPartland (1975), Report small but siqnificant'advantaqes' 
for open education, which'tKey identify in terms of this definition: "am 
J ' open environment school is one in^ which many alternative activities for 
students are permitted, in which alternatives available correspond to 

• differences among students in their needs and interests, and ijijadiich 
students share responsibility for selecting assignments, supervising progress, 
and setting goals" (p. 2, Emphasis in the orginal). This definition* is useful, 
we think, for it does begin to suggest a coherent relationship between open 
education and alternative curricular forms. Westbury (1973) suggests tKat 
while conventional classrooms permit te^ichers no real flexibility, they also 

{ 

are supenor ^in terms of control of ''coverage," '"^astery," and "management. " . 
Only in terms of "affect" do open classrooms seem superior. Westbury concludes 
. that new "technologies" are needed v/liich promote control of coverage, mastery, 
and management in open classrooms, and he affirms that such control can be made 
consistent with a kind of "intuitionist" epistemoloqy ^r an epi'stemblpqy of 
questioning suggested by Polanyi and Dewey. Clearly, sijch epistemological 
questions are of crucial importance for advocates of open education. However, 
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while these studies directed toward the effects of open education or 

alternative curricula thus raise important issues, they also illustrate what 

t 

0 

is» true of the literature at large':^ they compare the effects. of only two 
broadly defined alternatives, traditional and open, rather than coinparinq 
the effects of a full range of carefully defined ^nd differentiated^ 
alternative curricula. / - , 

A third general concern which is present'in a relatively small 
proportion of the literature devoted to open education and'al ternati ves is * 
abWt th^ kinds ^of questions we have mentioned above, those dealing with the 



desirability and the wO^rkability of such ^alternatives. These questions may 
or may not be the dominating concern of a study.. For instance, Rathbone 
(1973) identifies and explicates four organizational fea^tures of open 
education: space, time, grouping, and in'struction , but he acknowledges that 
conflicts may arise over wViether or to what -extent teachers or students'do * • 
the organizing. In discussing this point he suggests^ "yet to understand the 
approach of most open education teachers to tfjenssue offsetting explicit 
curricular objectives, one must ^||^ ^^^^ ^^^^ it is perfectly ppssible to 
maintain rather fixed ultimate goals, while at the same -time allowing 
considerable daily flexibility with regard to short-term objectives" (p/ 534). 
We cannot suggest that' Rathbone is correct in this Conclusion without 
considerably further inquiring into the kind of ultimate goals he has in 
mind, but here he has explicitly raised a fundamental questiof] -about the. 
nature of choice and* tfohtrol . Later in the paper Ke raises stijl another 
central question, suggesting that openness in itself may be dysfunctional 
for some students and th|it open education, therefore, may no.t be the. onlV 
^.appropriate currjicular model. ^ Such questions c>early are the dominatin<j * 
-^nceVn of Frledlander (1975), who suggests that bpth open cfhdi' traditional 
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classrooms dre^spi;*ead along, a humane-inhumane continuum: 



I have-been ia-sorrie Qp|n classrooms that seemed ifke the blessed 
ideal of yhat schools should, be like in terms of supe^g^'o'r7 hum^ 
teaching- ahd learninq; and I have been in dpen.^classrcioBis -that 
could be compared only to the back wards of/STi unrefOmed. mental 
hospital. Likewise, I have, also. been in traditrona] classrooms 
that could be described- in very much 'the same fashion,, at both 
fends of the sc^le. (pp. 466-467)' 




He further sugsests^.that there may be^great differences amonq students irt their 

nqed for structure, particularly differences in tempera(pent, ^and recommends 

4ha^ students be given a choice about kinds ^of classroofns plus the freedom 

to move back and forth on the basis of their experience. He 'concludes : " 

• Ultimately, the process of formulating, conductijigi and interpretirjfl 
' 'Open education research must come to grips' wi th the question of 
values. . . . Where open classrooms are established as a school- 
wide policy without offering a choice, they are an invitation to 
disappointment, (p. 467) . . ^ 

Qu(B5tions dealing with this third general cQncern are also discussej^^ 
articles not directly a part of the literature on open education. Hunt -< 1975)- 
suggests that i wide variety of Student selected tasks maf be a principal basis 
for open classrooms or altfeVnative curricula but that the' effects on qjassroom 
atmosphere of the systems of beliefs *of teachers may be eyen. more' imi)ortaht; 
At the very best, he sugges.t^ that op^en education, wil 1 not be °an, improvement 
-unless teachers ^are given the, opportunity to* develop the art of fostering and 
.implementing it. Kelly (1975) points out how^any curriculum- consists of ^ , 
aesthetic dimensions which stiiaents' respond to by developing personal 
meanings, but'withirf a r^nge governed by a context and by ^the naUUre of the • 
curriculum. Still, sinc,e any meaning has\a personal dimension, Kelly -not6s, 
.N^linear lo^ica.^ corvt'ingency may be inappropriate *in '^op^n-^ curricula/based » 
on principals* [teachers* and ^studenU*] perceptions^ motffs,-and> meanings 
of expeneoce." (pp/ 94-.95)* Willis and Allen (1976), investi'jiating the / 
dipiensions and patterns of students* t^esporfses to curricula/ report that S 
.although some 'common patterns emerge,, students respanrd to curricwla with 



considerable diversity and individuality; For* instance^, pn bnl| one occasion 
of the thirty-nine sampled did all 4nine or ten students in- the same classroVm 
respond roughl/ in common (in t^ms of two dimensicjns, invafvemenf and \ 
elation) to common curricylar structures/ Possibly th'is fincjing indica^tes \ 
that teachers^are faced witb-a perhaps hopeless and ridiculous^lask if th^y/ 
attempt to d'iscern and meet student needs oa a dd^ily basis v^ithin a single' 
curricular alternative, even if tih^t alternative -is open education,- Finally, 
Apple and King (197.6) SDggest^that the social as-v/elV as the^indi vjdual 
meaning of school experience^is problematic. They raise a mst of question^ 
about hov/ schools may serve to reinforce exisiinq institutional arranqments, 
in society, particularly those ^hich "serve as a means of ^social control 
Could, therefore, orpen educators he rebelling against the institutionalization 
of social control in the traditional ^Tas^room? ^Will they eventually become 
coopted by such institutionalization in their own classrooms? Such .ques*li<)ns 
are difficult, but surely open ledO^tipn and altemative^urricula will ^ 
neither be. humane nor .of social valoeMf they 'se?ve in the long run merely to ' 
rep.liPat6, rather thah to.^^^p#ove\ . the prevailing culture. 

< ■ . - ' I ' ' 

The 4cind5 of questions caised'espejciBlly by^Apple^anrf^ KingOead di.rectly 

into the fourth^ general concern^ whtch is identified with real s6phj§t>c|ition 

iri.only a very small prbportix)n of the literature on open education and 

alternative cuVr>cul^V^h1s cortcern.is with what we might call metacriii^cism 

and ideology. Fot^ instance, Denton (^975) suggests that in oeneral the hopes 

of open educators are genuine and wef 1 founded, 'biit that sharing the sajhe : 
t ♦ 

world view^ as traditional educators and npstl^ ic^orltig*^ hi story and^ , ' ' 
epistemolo'g^v they teJl the teacher little that is new/ merely to be a bett^t^ 
applied psycholo^st or sociologist .or^^'copcentrai^ •on a f feat Tether than . 
cognttipn. Nonetheless despite these failures in the movement, Denton sees 
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open educators gropfji^'iheir way from calculative, reductionistic thinking*.- 

/ y ' ' ' ' • ^ 

toward meditative thinking and uncferstanding. Yet» to give substance to 
their longings, ^ey nTust develop a new'world view or iPyth^*Denton . : 
believes^ one he, describes as aktn to religious, "a' new mode of perceotion, ' 
a roode^which: bnngs the sacramental world'of participation into vie^" 

' (p. 4:0?) ■ • . . ' ^ 

Perh^p^ the besf expression of, this new myth, ideology, or "world view 
for which ppen^'educators search is by Macdonald (1974). Basically, this" ' 
•'transcendental development ideohjqy" Js a way of linKing antMoAnq justice « 
to the structjures of botn the outer world and on^'s inner experience, although 
neither kind of structure is regarded as Htiear or fixed, Mac^ri^ld s^jgqests 

^ that^he aim t)f education should be a ^'centering*' of t|ie person in the world; 
"centeriji^V*' he not&$, "is^a huaaan experience facilitated in many ways by a 
religious attitude-when this attitud? encompasses the search to find ouf 

..inner being, or'to complete one's, awareness of wholeness and meani-hg as 'a 

person.", (p. 104) In this ^nse, the curriculum itself becomes a ^trapsaction* 
' ^ - ' ^ ' ' I 

between^ the ^rson and- the outer .world facilitatfnq "the kind of imp^icft t 

t • • ■ : - 

uTiderstanding Macdonald describes as "indwelling" (p. 11^, an anderstand-inq- 

' ► . *' * . " - ' 

^ich is also a diWct engagement witji the world. . • • * < 

We submit that the lUerature we have reviewed represents an intelligent 

approach to the concerns described, but, virtuSrHy buried v^i'thin the welt-er 

of generally weaker^ material .that haS appeared in recent ye'ars, it stili 

leaves much work ttTbe^^done in alleviating the shortcominqy' we have 

identified. We repeat that the.greatest sir>g'l^ failure of the current*^ 

movement for alternative curricula is the failure to provide'individuaT 

students with a broad range of clearly differentiated curricuTar alternatives 

which may be freely choseo. according -to iodivjdual purposes. As a partial 

xorrectiv^ we offer, next, a brief descHption of three basic .arrangements for* 
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curricular alternaMves and of our suggestions that these alternatives 
be differentiated on the basis of the choices they permit, first, in 
determining a curriculum and, second, oil carryiog out a -curriculum. 
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A Model • - ' 
The primary theoretical con^derations for differentiating* alternative 
curricula can b^ inferred frvsSLJi general model developed by Joseph C. Grannis 

)rig>nally ^published in 1967, ^is essay explicating the general 

model thus fepr^ents one of the epliest efforts directed toward providing 
insight into the most recent open educational movement Mn this country. 
, Grannis identifies three specif fc^aad prototypical models that /Ijrt^rican schools 

have been based upon/ These he calls the "family" school, the "factory" 

*^ ' , » ' > 

school, and the "corporation" school. JWhile perhaps few, if any*, pure examples 

of each of these prototypes actually exist, the thriPmodels clearly- eqjbody - 

fundamentally distinct -eurricular and educational alternatives; Basically 

put, the educational activities in each of these kind^ of schools are -patterrted 

. on^ the sqcjal relationships v/hich exist in the kind of institution from-which 

. that prototype derives its Rame. Grannis's main point is that 'schools can '" 

'be organised according to a variety of social motfels. • / 

; Tl|e family school was originally described^by John Dewey in The 

School and Society. It arose in colonial Amenica as the scftool took on 

more and more of the functions that had trad^itionally been carried out by 

the fam.i.ly. Nonetheless, the institution of the schooV was* not sharply 

distinct fron the institution of the family, and schooling was carried on 

in many of the same patterns and for mahy^of the satne reasons "^erent ^in' . 

faqiily life in an agrarian society, the ideal home and the ideal school' - ' 
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2.. Joseph C. Grannis, v"The Schopl as a Model of Society," originany.^ablished 
in Harvard Graduate School of tducation Association BuJletin 21,Vi6>n^ 
(Fall, .1967): 15-27. ^ ' ' X^. 
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were both miniature laboratories where the child could carry on under 
friendly guidance inquiry into problems arising initially from his 
practical concerns. The school existed primarily to extend and deepen* 
the inqurPy^ ways which were not readily accessible in the home. 

• As Grannis points out, the main advantage of this kind of school i 
seemingly that it enhances "the integrity of the child's self-concept in 
relation to other individuals and to the world around him" (p. 150), and,- 
therefore, 

?^ Our terming this a family model Emphasizes tfe£jntimate. 

manner of the children's learning with) and from ecich ~ 
other, and the' teacher's nurturing rol4, as one who shares 
with the children certain interests and occupations, wh 
provides materials and settings for the children* s growth 
and who facilitate^ the children*s^solving of problems 
.that develop essentially out of their own life in the 
environment created' for therti. (p. 148) 

Cremin (1964) describes a number of outstanding schools that were essentially 

family schools, such as tiarietta Pierce Johnson* s Organic School in the 

early 1900' s in Fairhope, Alabama, (pp. 147-153) 

' The factory school arose* out of Americans response to industrialization 

and urbanization, and this model we aTl are familiar with.' Grannis describes 

it unsympathetically: ' * ' • ' 

Students in a factory school classroom are generally found 
working on identical material at a uniform pace. Identical 
grading standards are presumed to be applied to all thre 
students, -though in practice tKere are great discrepancies 
in their application to different students, or in their 
application to di.fferent performances by one' and the same 
student on various occasions. -Much of the work is assign 
and recite, and the pattern of dialogue is often rote 
. , teaching. Students in the factory school db not get to 
see the teacher "do things" that matter to the teacher 
himself, except teach, nor do they^see the teacher working 
on his own qu.estions. (p. 150 ' . , ' 



Students are, encoui^aged toHhink in terms of a crude, standardization of 
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products, an8sJn terms of effort, reward, and competition. Collaboration 
is very limited, anSf^a punitive atmosphere prevails. Clearly, the factory 
school is still a dopiinant model in American education today, existing 



in relatively pure form at least in the composite pictures drawn of urban 

classrooms b^^reformers and critics. 

The corporation school arose out of and is in effect an imitation of 

the increasing rationalization and bureacratization of , forms of organization 

in contemporary life. According to Grannis, the corporation school is ^ 

relative!/ impersonal ; it is characterized by decision-making hierarchies, 

differentiated staffing^ and the use of specialized skills and/technology. 

It includes both team teaching and non-graded characteristics, 

, While team-teaching alone does not necess-art^y recognize 

• the different interests and capacities of students, it 

^ does do so when combined with a vertically non-graded 

scheme. This is especi-d41y true if the scheme doe5 not" 

sMmply locate the students along various strajght-line 

continua, but allows them to diverge and to concejitra^e more 

in one area of study than in another. The corporation 

school tends to develop an elaborately <fifferentiated , { 

scheme for evaluating and reporting^ students* progress, v 

and it often involves the, students themselves in evaluation 

of their progress. It sets up contracts with indi\idual) 

students for their work. Students and teachers a>e grooped 

in nu[nerous ways f6r various purpose^', a/id. complex .schedules 

evolve to allocate the time and resources ^of the school- 

(p. 153) . ' — 

• - ' ^» * ^ • 

Grannis believes that there are two crucial questions that must be 
asked about this type of school, "How much and what kind of control do 
the students themselves have over their activities? * And what kinds of 
feeTings and attachments develop between the students and the teachei^ 
and among the students themselves?" (pp. 153-154) It daes seem clear ' 
that the corporation schaol m^ay promote, at the very least, detached 
interpersonal relationships, and perhaf>s, at worst, outrijght aTtenation 

18 ' ' 
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arfd Other forms of- severe, contemporary'^ social malaise. Perhaps the best 
examples of corporation schools are manj^ of the modern, comprehensive 
elementary and secondary schools which sprang up in aff/luent suburban cqmrnum- / 
ties, during .the 1950's and 1960's. / ' ' . ' 

Grannis's three prototypical models represent a broad range of 
educational alternatives and, we think, curricular alternatives. Today, 
educators who are concerned with promoting such things as diversity, cultural 
pluralism, innovation, and open or informal practices are generally attempting 
to move away from the factory model A major question that remains, however, 
'is whether this change will be predominantly toward the family or toward the 
corporation i?^Qdel. \ Our observations have convinced us that often the aspirations 
and sometimes the rhetoric of such educators are consistent with the family 
model but that many times' the organizational forms and specific c>«Tn5m.. 
practices adopted are consistent y<ith the corporation model, indeed when there 
is any real change at all, " 

The difficulties of putting into practice a fttH--Moge^of real 
educational alternatives are thus not to be underestimated; nonetheless, 
as we have suggested, there seem to be two principal criteria upon which to 
clearly differentiate the , curricular alternatives implicit in the specific 
models identified by Grannis. These are the degree of choice each model 
permits the individual student, first, in determining the curriculum and, 
second, in carrying out the curriculum, . .Put a slightly different way, these 
alternatives can be differentia\ed on the basis of the degree of freedom 
they permit the student in originating the curriculum and in selecting the 
piethbdology for realizing the curriculum. ' , 

^ In the factory school the student. is in a .position analogous to a 

' * * 
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worker in factory. Neither the student nor the worker 
^ ordinanl.y participates directly in *deliberatiohs concerning either 

the general purposes of the organization or the specific conditions under 
which individuals presumable contribute toward the ful^iUment af those 
purposes. Both are in essentially a "take it or leave^it" situation; 
only the factory worker can quit his job, whereas most Students are bound 
by compulsory attendance laws. 

The corporation school permits the student some fljfeedom to act in 



accordance with his own interests, but usually this freedom is confined to 



decisions concerning methodology. Just as, an employee 6i a complex modern 

corporation ordinarily has little say >n determining general pUnposes, 

the student rarely has a voice in setting curricular norms, although 

both employee ~and student may be relatively free to reach specified norms 

in ways of their own choosing. The curriculum of the corporation school, 

then, is ordinarily selected primarily according to a social needs criterion, 

and even when an individual needs criterion is invoked; the school rarely 

makes the student an active partner in deciding what he needs to know or do.^ 

To the e.xtent,to which the family school can be based upon perhaps 

somewhat ideal izexl relationships within a harmonious family, the student 

is^ an active participant in setting both purposes and methods of realizing 

those purposes. Fut*thermore, within a family group, members prdinarily 
have a more direct say and a moreajct^ve* interest in* jointly deciding 

purposes and methods th^n do memb^Jfeif a Relatively j'mpersonal organization. 

Additionally, family membershtp may promote democratic and flexible decision- 

inaking'^ for famiTy^decisions can be made or changed personally, even 

whimsically. Decisions can be made wi^h reasonable dispatch, and changes, 

• i - ' 

even failures, are subjected to less' harsh sanctions than aj^^e c||.an^ 

# ' * \^ 

bureacratized organizations^ 
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Given Grannis's descriptions 0/ these three models of schools, and 

\ 

diven the differences in freedom of choice/about; curricula^ermit ted tlie * , 
student by these models, on what basis can we recommend that these models 
i-epresent a range of alternative curricula that be made available to students 

- s 

within any district, any school, even any classroom? How can stjch alternatives 
exist within the same classroom? Is not the family model, which seems to 
maximize choice and autonomy, superior to"the other two? 

These ar^ difficult and important questions, but they can be answer^M" ^ 
both clearly anc^ incisively, we think, by considering that we have thus 
"far been describing choice at two different leVeTs, It should be ciear"" 
that within the three models there are differing degrees of choice about - 
originating and carrying out the curriculum available to the^ student; 
this point should present no difficulty. However , whereas^ Goodlad suggests 
that "self-selected, open ends and means, including-ihe^freedom of not 
deliberately choosing" represent basically a fourth alterijative (to his 
previous three, whi'ch seem to correspond closely to Grannis's three models), 
we believB this kind of freedom is an indispeHsible and encompassing context . 
within which any decisions ^out specific models must be made. This contextual 
freedom is the freedom within which - not about which - real 
choices of distinct curricular alternatives are possible. In effect, unless 
the student has the freedom of choosing or not choosing among well differentiated 
models^ of curricular alternatives, choices about specif ic <:urricular ends 
aod means which may be permitted within any one model are largely hollow. 
It is sometimes difficult for us to understand why anyone who has 
achieved a measure oj" autonomy or developed the habit of thoughtful reflection 
about his decisions might freely choose a model in which curricular ends and 
means are pr4$cribed for him, yet inany peop>e'^'Io;gain added control ever their 
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lives by freely submi ttir^HaemseWes to such situations. Perhaps this is 
a paradox about the nature\of freedom upon which freedom is built. It seems, 
then, that none of Grannis's three models for curricular alternatives is 
necess^irily either ethically or practically superior to the other tv/o for any 
one person as long as a context permitting freely choosing among them is present . 
^ As a practical metter, this means that any teacher might make available 

within any classroom a full range Of curricular alternalives (although this 
is by no means easy to do) and carefully consult witlC students about how 
they wish to choose among them. Such choice might als\be between alternative 
classrooms within a single school or alternative schools within a single 
district. While in describing the factory school Grannis has described 
some' of the v/orst features in how what we might now call traditional education 
often has been carried out, it is thus by no means certain that most or iiny 
of* these features are present in traditional education done well. Recalling 
Friedlander ' s remark about the humaneness and inhumaneness of both open and 
traditional classrooms, v/e also recall many teachers v/ho, in situations that 
permitted students no real choice of curricular ends or means, still with 
considerable gracefulness carried out their role, skillfully, sensitively, 
and sympathetically describing and sometimes al tering"^tli^<urriculum. ^ 
Traditional education done weV, v;e submit, may be as likely as open education 
to promote individual autonomy, but it is most likely tQ be done well and ^ ^ 
it can be done completely ethically only in the presence -^of a context which 
permits it to be freely chosen. Perhaps the- most "open" classroom is, then, 
one which encompasses all three of Grannis's alternatives. Providing a \ 
context of freedom and a full range of curricular alternatives differentiated 
as we have descriii£d.-^ therefore ^what the move^nent for alternative curricula 
needs to concentrate on, not on how specific curricula are organized. 
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Grannfs's model of three prototypical schools provides a means of clearly 
differentiating curricular alternatives according to the degree of choice 
each alternative permits the student in originating and in carrying out the 
curriculum.) The prototypes themselves, as we have explicated them, assume 



that students will have either nearly complete freedom or nearly no freedom in 
choosing in these two matters. In practice, of course, a great many more than 
these three prototypical alternatives are possible, for students, wil 1 have 
varying degrees of freedom of choice. For instance, it is possible to have 
a fourth alternative in v/hich students largely determine the curriculum 
but have little say in how it is carried out or impleoiented. 




Some Practical Considerations 

To these essentially theoretical considera'tions can.be added 
more practical considerations by posing questions concerniftg v;hat practitioners 
actually need to know in operational izing these !Mfernatives for curricula 
and in matching ^students vyith- appropriate alternatives or in helping students 
choosy appropriate alternatives. We think these practical considerations 
fall in£o four general groups: '(l)assump/tions about knowl'edae, human- nature , 
and values, (2)specific operational methods em£loy£d-4f^^^ and in. 

discerning educational needs, abilities, and desires of students, 
(3)arganizational characteristics o^ such things, as time, space, materials, 
and subject matter, and (4)assumptions about arid uses of evaluation. We also 
admi.t to some dismay whenever we find attempts •to differentiate alternative 
curricula on the basi€ of one or two of these gjeneral groupings only. 

Let us now consider *how these practical c6nsiderations apply to the 
three prototypes for alternative curricula identified within Grannis's q^tieral 
model. Although as actually employes, in schools th^re^is^a great deal of 
overlap between these practical considerations, we thTrrk-Jihey can be 
reasonably used by teachers in,, identifying alternative curricula in operation. 

Among the most importanf^a^i&^m]^ that^must be made by an eclucator / 
are those dedling with the nature of knowledge, with human^^hature, and with 
the sourcfes of value of the educational process. In very general terms, the^ 
educator most likely to. advocate the factory school tehds to see knowledge as ^ 
basically fixed (although pi^obably accumulating)- and, therefore, to view some 
bits of knowledge as more wortti knowing than others. Ha. tends to see human ' 

1 - • 

nature as fixed and requiring djrect intervention to >nsure many forms of 
desirable learning, perhaps by^increasinb "motivation'" or by deliberately 
delimiting--Sieme freedoms. He tends^ to. sqe the value of the ends , toward 



which education is directed as being 'wre important' than the value of. the 
educational process itsgjf, and these ends .he probably views as / . 
predominan'tly utilitarian afid socially deter'niine/i. In the factory^^ school , • 
then, the curriculum is subject letter based on academic disciplines and 
predetermined. Most other values are imposed by society , and the structure^ 
of the school. All values are fixed and' hierarchical , and students must 
be molde'd into conformity. \ 

Th^ educator advoc.atirlg the corporation school :,probab1y tends ;to aoree 
that knowledge «is fixed. However,, \^ probably also views hdman nature as 
such that students have special interests and can take some initiative in 
recognizing, thenh^he nature*^ of society, however, teads to predominate' as 
a source, and shaper of values.^ In the. corporation school, then, the 
curriculum is\stil,l largely .based on^academic disciplines and predetermir^^d, 
but the utilitariajj .demands of society may also shape the cucrictjlum. / 

^Basically, the.* student is expected to l6arn how to fit into'^society (hence, 
to adopt society's values), but cthg school as an anstitutiqn recogn-izes 
more than owe way by which tt:ie . student fnay accomplish this. 

The educator mbsfKkely to advocate th€ family school probably tends 
to see knowledge as changing or at least, suqqesti th'it we can never really 

'know which bits of knowledge are most worth knov^ing. He*^ends to se^ human 
natupe as such that 'the individuaTIs-^ sufficiently matjvated or able to use" 
most freedoms to accomplish des^inabje learning without much citrect (although 
perhaps wii^h much indirect) irfterventio/i'V' He tends to' see the intrinsic 
values of the educational means as ^t least as important as the" value of the 
ends'-, and the means are usually viewed as including intellectual ,^ social ^ 
emotional, and aesthetic values and' as i)^eing* precfominantly - ind^ivid^ual ly 

.determined. In the faMly ^school , then, the 'curricul'uminJi:^ ijigj.^^ 
matter based on acadeirric disciplines or shaped ;t}y the nature 6f4pc^'f^ty , / bu 



the curriculum is not predetferminqd. The functions^of the. school tend to 
teate^-on the 1ndi\/ldual student and his develdpmeot/^tncd boih students 
and the process of know-iRg^.are idiosyncYatrifcv the/cyrriculum as emergent. ^ 

While differences in assumptions*,may in themselves make comparatively 
little .difference in educati,Qna1 practice, a key point is for the educator 
trf'make operational decisions consistent with the assumptipns he holds: 
Again in very general terms, the educator most likely'to advocate the * 
factory school usually sees his role as one of insuring desirable learning 
through a ppoceps of relatively direct interventim. ' The factory school, 
therefor^s^d-dopts consistent operational specifics and usually focuses pn 

academic learning.- .For instance, students ^re grouped to- facil itate ^uc)i 

' • - * ^ 

learning and are subject te rion-prpmotion for failure to demo/istrate - - 
. accfQmplas^hment in academics, usually as measured by standardized tests./ 
Assignments ,are made, to whole groups of students in terms of sequences of 
subje^^t^^ter. RecTtatioa ,i$-* the predominant method, and rote learnings 
often emprhastzed. Teachers only te&ch. In general, a competitive, 
,|ruthor,ttai^^n, and punitive atmosphere may prevail as adults ^make ajj 
decisions. ' V 

' > The^ educator^ advocating the corporation .school, may see desirable 
/learning best insured through operational methods rel/ing on somewhat less 
direct intervention for all students. The t:orporation school may, therefore, 
provide a •seri^'e^l differen meant to' lead basically to the satiie- 

'^goal ; -i.e. , various and flexible forms of grouping and instruction, Jteart> . 
teaching, etc. In general, the corporation school provides a Jvterarchical 
structure of detision-making 'consistent wfth established institutional goals, 
and attempts to bureaucratically coordin^J:^ special Izfed functions of its 

staffs It ma^^ also adopt specific procedures meant to promote development 

• . * . / 

in terms of several hierarchies (cogniti veTTnoral ) a^s well to promote^ade/ni 
learning. 



^ The educator advocating the family. school sees .his role^fis quite 
complicated^ for through a process of indirect intervei^^ion only he 
attempts to insure less'* but to suggest morg than other educators. The 
family school , therefore, ! usual ly adopts a wide vae/iety of operational 
specifics which Tare intended to promote the quality- of expe.riencinQ» as . 
well as progress in developmental ♦hifer'archies and ifi academic learning. 
For instance, these methods usually. center>Aaround activities selected by 
students in tern^ pf their own interests • Teachers, also, may enqaoe in 
^ their. own tasks, with opportunities provjjJed for students to join them. 

Collaboration between students ''and bejtween studen't^s and teachers is 

* ' • . * * 

encourageds • In genera^, any method is seen, as legitimate which serves to 

meet, broaden, ^or refine, interests consistent with genera.! and flexible 

viev/s of institutional purposes. * 



Tha or^aniT^tional characteristics of such things*" as time, space, 
materials, ^$nd subjectmatter also tend to vary considerably between these ^ 
three kinds of' schools consistent with the varying assumptions of different 
educatorss- In the factory school subject' matter is broken down into parts 
and arranged sequentially. Blotks of time are alloted for gj^up study of ^ 
each paVt of the sequence^ and materials are chosen to reflect both .the 
,^equ?ncing of parts and tfite time Piloted each part. Space itself is 
similarly structured,^ 1)e1n^ organized to compartmentalize groups of 
student's and -to encourage-^each member of any one group to foalis on the iame 
task at the same tjTne. • - * • ' 

In the corporation'*^ school , time, space, materials , "and subject matter 
'Sre usually arranged more flexibly, to permit to a certain extent some 
Variatiqp in the strictly logical sequencing of subject matter. Subject' 
matter is still. broken down and arranged sequen;tiany , but ordinarily several 
different sequences may be pV^esent^ Time is* simil^arly arrantjed (for instance 




modular scheduling) tSP^rmi^ individual students to proceed through a 

sequenci^ of tiheir choosing at some kiad of suitable pace. Space an4^ 

materials are similarly selected and structured to encourage an 

"individualized" /approach to progress through set sequences, although 

often ^group^'instruction also exists in this'school. 

In the family school, seldom are time, space, materials, or subject 
i * 

matter broken dov/n* and sequenced except by an individual for his own 
purposes. Materials are ordinarily, chosen to encourage a wi^e variety, of 
approaches to diverse areas of subj.ect matter. While group iristruction may 
exist in ^he family school, g^jp^ ordinarily come into existence 
spontaneously and informally, to-pursue^^e common interest, vjiemb 
* of groups fluctuates, and groups tend to drop otjt of existence when: ^ 

common interests- are satisfied. Any partitioning of spa'Cg or time is 

' ^- ^ • ^ . ... 

ordinarily , intended to maximize the ability, of individuals to pursue their 

■ interests tonsistently v/ith the puroos.es and assumptions of the school. 

Since different assumptions in themselves do not necessarily make, 

differences in"^ practice, arid .since in practice methDds and modes of • 

orqanizations sometimes -overlap, specific assumptions about and uses of 

evaluation by the educator are another means of comparing the alternative 

curricula embodied in Grannis *s. three specific model§. In the 'factory* 

school, the educator assumes that the b§st education is the-mdst- efficient 

in terms of promoting retention of the predetermined curriculijm, and he 

thi^s. evaluates by deternihina th^ degree to which outcomes specified as/ 

deslrable^prior to. practice are realized after practice. TRus the factory 

schooL stresses identical standards and the quantity and rate of work ^ 

student produces. Ordinarily, A few students are'oermitted to set the pace* 

for each group while at least some students who* are particularly unable to 
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keep'up are expected to fail, ^ * " - - 

In the corporation school, the considerations we have previously 
^described permit considerably more flextbil ity' in how evaluation can be ' . 
conducted in practice. Basically, this means that the corporation schoof 
ordinarily mkes some effort to appraise the individual students* rat-e of 
progress through ttie individual tasks he may be engaged in, Howqver,. 
aside from this rather minor di fference,'V/e are able to firid^no essential 
differences whatsoever between the factory and corporation schools in 
either specific assumptions about or uses of evaluation. 
, While the. educator who, advocates the family schpol obviously needs 
carefully considered *ideas of what cons^titutes desirability, h^ cannot be 
^ consistent with his assumptions about knowledge, human nature, and values 
and still rely on the ordinary mode of^evaluation. For instance, the practical 
.considerations listed above represent a vast and not "^necessarily finite randei^ 
tjf concern to be dealt with. Lt would be naive to suooose that all su:h 
concerns can be specified, kept in mind, or out into practice simultaneously. 
It would be ^n more naive to suppose that so they should or that some can 
be realized without creating circumstance's that prevent the realizatijjn of^ 
others. . So, this educatpr assumes that at best evaluation is an 
approximation, bi/t one which felicitously used can still* help* realize his 
values. Therefore^ in the family school, evaluatiDn'incorfiorates a very large 
rfumber of checklists and mul tipTq-crileria for monitoring the flow of almost • 
. all specifics vrithin the range of concern of the*eval<iator, Durino. practice, * 
he cohstantl)( refocuses his attention as circumstances and his own judament 
-seem to dictate and modifies practices Drimarilv to head off potentially 
negative situations which the process of DK)nitoriDg has alerted him to. He 
CDnstant)y reformulates his evaluation as the proces,s uof olds |?ut finalizes 
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6is judgment only \x\ light of consideration of a broad and often 
"unpredicted range of outcomes, both pos.itive and negative/^'Tn this way, 
Uie family school is able to include within an assessment a far broader 
range of criteria than either of the other two schools and to use these 
criteria in a flexible way to modi fy practice consistent with the purpose 
of maximizing the desirable results of student choice in "determining and 
in carrying out the curriculum. In practice,' this means that the family 
school can simultaneously stress both quality of work and idiosyncratic ^ • 
and personal standards. ; 



Concl^jsion 

In conclusion, , we tNnk this study is of educSitional significance for 

four major readons. rtlrst, identifying and differentiating three basic prototypes 

for curricular alternatives and providing em operational description 

consistent with each provides a theoretical cornerstone for clarifying and 

• * 

expanding curriculum rationales and an operational cornerstone for educational 

practice. Second, tha study tends to refocus research in a^d talk about 

alternative curricula on primary considerations. In one sense it makes such 

research possible, for it makes available a means for clearly differentiating 

(hence, clearly comparing) authentic alternatives.^ Thircl, it tends to 

shift curriculum policy from piecemeal assembly bf alternatives to broader 

vision about the social pur^poses of education.' Fourth, *it tends to help, make 

possible and to be consistent with a full range of^plausibl^ alternative 

^choices inherent in a healthy educational and cultural pluralism. 

We .have suggested that the specific forms of organization of curricula 

which are often stressed in the literature on alternatives are not good 

differentia of real alternatives. We have suggested that the best differentia 

are the degrees oi^ .choice permitted the sttident in practice and within a 

specific institutional context in determining the curriculum and in carrying 

out* the curriculum. The nature of freedom is far mqre basic in determining 

alternatives than are s^Kvfic organizational forms. 

^The alternatives we haveTrtwtified are three potnts along a continuum. 
% • . 

L 

•Tile need's and purposes of any SGhool system or any one student may or may 
not.be met by any one of these three^ therefore, we'have insisted that 
edu^Ctors shou^ld provide a broad range of' curricular alternalrives vrtiich may ^ 
4)e' freely chosen a&cordina to individual purposes. We ha.ve.not suggested 
tfrat -alf ^l.tejwatives are of ^ equal value,' but etch way Iwive iome^al^e x 



' ■ ( _ 

within a context that permits free choice among them. 

Ultimately, how->e^ueators treat alternative curricula depends on 

how edTTcators Treat the tnuch brcJ^der issue of human freedom. About 

freedom Macdonald (1972) has writ^^n: 

Freedom is not poi^i^ble wjthout choice, and choice is • 
• impossible witlmlt viable alternatives: .. In the end 
freedom may be, as Dev/ey asserted many- times, a mental 
attitude. Yet this attitude cannot develop without 
the existence of^ many opportunities ^Yor. choosing and 
the leeway for exploring and experimeri.ting along 
the way. (p. 7) .• ♦ , 

^ "^^^^ ' * 

In this paper we have merely touched the, surface of the^riatt^re of freed 
What matters for alternative curricula, and for many ot|ier reasons-^ is 
^^""iw^w^ducat treat Vie nature of human freedorri in the long^un, 
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